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In the beginning they built their positions on high places; with loopholes for each 
shooter, thick posts and wire as an obstacle in front of them, all visible from afar. 
Heavy artillery was used against it, the observers saw every shot, splinters of wood 
and whole tree trunks flew into the air from the position: at the appointed time the 
infantry jumped in and captured the completely intimidated survivors - those were 
nice lines! 


But later that changed. 


The enemy positions were down in the depths. There was nothing to see. No stake 
indicated an obstacle, no [[on open ground, no loopholes. There was only a deep 
ditch, invisible, the front edge raised a little and covered with stubble again, so that 
even the line of the ditch could not be seen from the front. In it the Russian infantry 
sat very still and did not move; didn't shoot either. Only when the unsuspecting 
attacker was very close did all of a sudden hellfire erupt, with lots of flanking 
machine guns. Then the artillery could no longer help, because friend and foe were 
already too close to each other; then the infantry was stuck and fighting alone for 
their lives! 


The smooth interlocking of all parts was not at all possible during the months of 
marches and fighting without tightly regulated issuing of orders, the cooperation of 
staffs and troops. Careful training in this in peace was now bearing fruit. In general, 
the regiment received its advance orders from the brigade early in the morning. In 
the first point it contained information about the enemy, under [[zwel one's own 
intentions. The battle zone followed, in which the regiment had to advance. A given 
line had to be crossed at a certain time. The artillery had to protect the advance of 
the infantry from ambush positions. Orders 90 engineers, battle squadrons and 
large baggage decided the order. 


The regiment then drew up its regimental command, which inserted the battalions 
and the machine gun company into the general framework. 


In the course of the morning the orders to prepare for the attack or to deploy from 
the advance came. then the order to attack. After reconnaissance had been made, 
he communicated the position of the enemy and gave each regiment a clear order 
to attack. At the same time, a uniform advance in the front was never ordered, but 
the focus of the attack was shifted to a very specific point, for which all means, the 
artillery effect and the infantry reserves, were used.of the intentions of the artillery 


infantry 
must be well informedOnce the artillery had fired effectively, the infantry's advance 
had to be regulated according to time and place, infantry escort batteries and their 


conduct had to be determined. The Fiihrer [[exercised his influence on the battle by 
releasing reserves. Orders followed for the evacuation of the wounded and 
assembly points for prisoners, the position of the leaders and the connections there. 


The regiment passed on the most important of the orders coming from above, 
added the detailed explanations and regulated the deployment of the battalions and 
the machine gun company. 


These orders varied according to the situation, and no particular scheme was ever 
applied. The attack could only succeed with careful planning and appropriate 
arrangements; failure was then also as good as impossible. Thus the careful activity 
of clever leaders and their assistants combined with the overwhelming courage to 
die of the troop to the happiest successes. 


The battalion commander, too, had to make well-considered arrangements in order 
to deploy the companies skillfully. At first he proceeded alone with his company 
commanders, determined the target of the attack from the map and then in the 
field, which was carefully observed by everyone and then distributed to the 
companies by the battalion commander, who assigned certain tasks. As a rule he 
used two companies in the first place. Contact was made as personally as possible 
with the artillery working in the same sector, and target and time allocation was 
discussed. The telephone connection and other details were arranged with the 
company commanders, and only when everything had been sufficiently clarified and 
no one had any more doubts did they return to their companies. 


Here the company commander discusses the upcoming task in detail with his 
people; he gives the platoon commanders their orders and leads the company to its 
assigned patrols. There he builds them up and, when the time is right, lets them 
proceed in loose waves. He himself joins one of the first lines of defense, flanked on 
either side by his followers, the boys, the orderlies and the buglers, who help him 
keep an eye on the enemy and take advantage of every advantage of the situation. 
Soon artillery, and then infantry and machine gun fire slammed into their ranks, but 
that didn't stop them advancing inexorably. If they are within storm range, they fill 
up from behind to make up for the losses and attack the enemy with a strong, 
powerful skirmish line, even if it means giving up your last breath for victory! 
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With Lens and Roye, 
autumn 1915 to summer 1916. 


Rest in Belgium. 


On September 18, the regiment was loaded. At Illowo we crossed the German 
border; here all troops were "deloused" with thoroughness. 


Then the journey through northern Germany was continued. The mood was carefree 
and happy. Some saw his father's house from afar, everyone thought of his own. 


During the 20th the trains came through Belgium; the battalions were quartered 
south of Brussels around Court St. Etienne. 


Beautiful Belgium blessed by nature! These castles, the parks, the wealth! What a 
difference compared to the previous miserable panje huts! It was almost eerie 
between the stone houses on the cobbled streets. But while nature has so 
generously blessed the country, the inhabitants seemed ungrateful and sullen: the 
young people stood in front of the houses all day long, hands deep in their pockets, 
spitting on the street and cursing — they were not supposed to do any work move. 


Just a day of rest after the train ride, then new work began. It is a matter of training 
all the young recruits, that is, about two-thirds of the regiment; they had never 
been in the fire, and in eight weeks even the reserve battalion could not make 
ready soldiers out of them. Gas masks were worn and the first exercises with hand 
grenades were held. The device was also checked thoroughly. 


During this time, instead of Lieutenant General Frhrn. Luttwitz the Bavarian 
Lieutenant General Ritter v. Hoehn appointed divisional commander. 


Everyone was happy about the busy but otherwise quiet time. Excursions to 
Brussels and the beautiful surroundings were undertaken. 


But gradually the army reports from the nearby front sounded more and more 
serious. 
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Lens. 
September 25 October 21, 1915. 


The French Generallissimus Joffre had assembled 14 English and 53 French divisions 
at Lens and in Champagne. With these forces, which were supported by powerful 
artillery, he had been trying since September 19 to break down the wall of German 
men, which he outnumbered by 1,300,000 fighters. He described this battle to his 
troops as the decisive factor in the world war. Three cavalry corps waited hours on 
horseback for the moment to strike. 


But the iron German wall held fast; in the first impact the wreckage of Loos and 
Souchez was lost; then the battle stood first. 


The muffled roar of the barrage could be heard deep into Belgium. 


Then, at noon on September 25, the order came: "Increased alertness, immediate 
evacuation possible." 


The telephone buzzed all night. Towards midnight the first battalions left. Where? 
night ride! Slowly, jerkily, one train close behind the other. 


The battalions arrived in Seclin the next night and were brought closer to the front 
from here. It is not one of the pleasantries of war to arrive in the middle of the night 
in a strange town lying dead. The very sleepy residents have to be roused by a lot 
of knocking and shouting and only reluctantly open their gates. It takes quite a 
while for teams and horses to be housed reasonably. 


The regiment came to Merignies and environs; the Fusilier Battalion was 
immediately brought forward from the railway by General Staff officers, but turned 
around again at noon. 


Next day the nearness of the great battle made itself felt; various conflicting orders 
came in; the battalions were brought forward, orders and counter-orders chased 
each other; Finally, late in the evening, the battalions assembled in Oignies and 
took up alarm quarters there. 


On September 28, the battalions, some on trucks, were brought forward to Lens via 
Loison and Noyelles. The regiment passed through Courrieres, where a memorial 
testifies to the fact that a few years earlier hundreds of buried miners were rescued 
here by a self-sacrificing German rescue team. 


The leaders rode forward to the city of Lens, which was under heavy fire. In the 
evening Ulbrich's 1st Battalion was to relieve the Saxons, 
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of whom had suffered greatly, in the front line in front of Angres on the Souchez 
creek, while the 2nd Battalion was to move to “Fosse 6” as a stand-by. The Flulsilier 
Battalion remained in Lens as a reserve; here the adjutant, Lieutenant Widera, was 
Slightly wounded by three shrapnel bullets. 


The two grenadier battalions got as far as the Angres Cross without incident, from 
where guides instructed the companies into their positions. Despite difficult 
conditions, the Oberleutnants v. Cochenhausen and Wever, the lieutenants 


Engelhardt and Suhring to accommodate their companies in the individual sectors. 
Gradually you found your way around. flares. brightened up the dark night by the 
minute. 


[MAP] 


The main part of the position was in the Angres Grove. In the pale morning light, the 
desolate picture of shell holes, rubble and the corpses of fallen comrades who had 
had to lie unburied for days and weeks gradually emerged. 


Hand grenades were issued for the first time, and the platoon commanders had 
trouble making it clear to the people that the trigger cord was not designed to be 
tethered. Some preferred to let the dangerous things disappear behind the next 
bush. 


Enemy fire increased as the light grew. On the narrow battalion sector 1000 rounds 
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were counted an hour, and that all day long. The trenches were shot in and 
casualties mounted. This force, which was accustomed to taking enemy positions 
with roaring cheers, had to bleed to death on the slaughterhouse here, freshly 
replenished and ready to attack, without being able to defend itself! In quiet 
heroism, everyone bore the difficult fate. 


The regimental headquarters were in Fosse 6. Under the completely shelled-up 
house was a cellar packed with sandbags, a narrow, musty hole. From above you 
could see the Angres grove, only recognizable by a few broken tree trunks; to the 
left of it the large, wide Giesler-HoEhe: on which the Franz regiment tenaciously 
held its ground. Between the two lay the Souchez plain, and on the other side, near 
the enemy, was the majestically towering Loretto-Hole. According to an old French 
prophecy, the one who occupies the Holy Notre Dame de Lorette should stay 
victorious in the war. 


At Fosse 6, the readiness was also in some basements, which had only been 
reinforced in a makeshift manner. Since the enemy suspected the reserves here, a 
heavy fire broke out day and night on the ruins of the houses. 


In the evening it got a little quieter. Even between the listening posts, which were 
only a few paces from each other, the fight was silent. On both sides the wounded 
were brought back and the damage done by enemy fire repaired. The supply 
officers and their men knew how to find their way forward and brought the tired 
fighters the food and mail they longed for. 


The reserves at Lens were well housed. There were many houses of rich people 
there. However, the heavy English artillery sent in their greetings at times. 
Projectiles from the "neutral" Americans were also found in large numbers again. In 
the middle of the town stands the big church; it was crowded with the wounded 
lying on straw. 


Terrible was the sight of the suburbs on the enemy's side, poor working-class 
colonies which had been under fire for almost a year; the unfortunate residents with 
the twisted faces lived in basements because they didn't want to part with their 
property; they only crawled out of their subterranean holes early in the morning to 
get emergency food. 


On October 1st the battalions changed; the 2nd Battalion Müller moved into the 
foremost trenches. The following night was very restless; Little trench warfare 
continued. The fight was carried out with hand grenades from pauldrons to 
pauldrons. If there was a scuffle, the bayonet was too 


long 
and the bayonet alone was not powerful enough in German fists; so the spade was 
grabbed, which also did its duty. 


On October 4th the Fusilier Battalion Houben advanced, on the 7th again the J. 
Battalion Ulbrich. 


At night, the obstacles were always strengthened, especially in the Souchez valley. 
Mortars were installed in the positions. 


The enemy sapped closer to our trenches in several places and appeared very 
restless in general. Every night hand grenade fights took place, whereupon the 
artillery of both parts intervened. It was felt that the French were about to launch a 
major attack. 


From October 10 onwards there was uninterrupted fire on the German trenches. At 
10 a.m. a cannonade begins, which soon escalates to barrage. In half an hour 
everything will be shrouded in thick smoke. The light calibers keep the rear area 
under fire, the heavy ones work the trenches. Sweet fumes of a terrible stench of 
corpses rise. It is no longer a single crack, not even a rolling, like when a car drives 
over the pavement, but like a drum roll beaten with frantic haste on the undertone 
of a perpetual roar. Among the fighters quotes the earth. 


The hours pass painfully slowly; evening comes, but no attack comes. The fire 
grows weaker, the land steams after the mighty uproar until darkness descends 
over the earth. 


The casualties on this single day are 100 men. Despite all the difficulties, the 
replacement by the II. Battalion succeeds. Captain Prince Ysenburg takes over the 
leadership of the Fusilier Battalion. 


The morning of October 11 dawns. The fire remains moderate, but increases again 
around 9 am. "One more time!" is the deep sigh of the wrestlers. In addition to the 
grenades, there are throwing mines of various sizes. Dressing up the wounded and 
bringing them back is impossible; only dig up those buried by the falling masses of 
earth. Watch out, just watch out for when they come. whatever is going on right and 
left. It's afternoon. 


Around 590 the French attacked in dense masses. Artillery lines to call for barrage 
fail; but the attentive batteries set in after a short time. 


The enemy is penetrating the foremost trenches, over corpses. The survivors who 
are still there no longer have their clear senses, no longer have the energy they 
used to have after 30 hours of barrage in holes in the ground that had been shot up. 


Soon after, the first reports arrive at the regimental headquarters. The 2nd Battalion 
reports that the 63 ditch, the upper dam and the left wing of the slope position are 
lost; immediate counterattacks have been unsuccessful. The regiment therefore 
made the 10th and 11th Companies available, with orders to retake the lost 
trenches with a powerful counterattack. 


The 1st Battalion from Lens has now been alerted and brought forward. Now it faces 
a wall of foul-smelling haze and smoke, the zone of heavy fire through which it must 
pass. 


But the night is too dark for a counterattack, nobody knows; French machine guns 
have already established themselves everywhere. The trenches cannot be 
recovered without artillery preparation. So we have to wait until the artillery has 
zeroed in and can help. 


The casualties on this day of misfortune were 25 dead, 150 wounded, including 
Lieutenants Ludwig, Uphues, Lieutenants Pflughaupt, Lepp'n, LUders and Fiedler, 
and 176 missing. Lieutenant Reuss, who had also been taken away by the French, 
courageously left his guard and, although the bullets whistled after him, made his 
way back to the regiment in the Souchez valley. 


On October 12, preparations for the counterattack took place. The stormtroopers 
were made available: 


Right section: Lieutenant Raabe, 5th, 9th, 11th Companies, 1st Company Alexander; 
Middle section: Captain Prince Ysenburg, 10th, 12th Companies; 

Left section: Major Ulbrich, 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th Companies; 

Pioneers with plenty of hand grenades and flares for every column. 


The heavy artillery was needed elsewhere; on the Sieslerhohe, in the section 
adjoining to the left, the French had also penetrated. So first of all the entire 
artillery was concentrated on that height; the regiment had to be patient. Two 
battalions lay in the trenches, one close behind in the cellars. The enemy artillery 
fire, although not as heavy as in the previous two days, was still strong enough. 


Since the storming of the Gieslerhohe was postponed until the next morning, the 
battalions had to continue to wait under the most unfavorable circumstances. Again 
it was barely possible to get food and drink forward that night; few teams received 
anything. 


The counterattack was to be carried out on the afternoon of the 13th. The majority 
of the batteries, however, could no longer advance their observers and were 
therefore blind. Only a small part could fire. 


At 615 in the evening the companies began to attack. It begins that wild, costly 
trench warfare that first advances step by step. The Schwarzer platoon of the 12th 
Company worked its way into the connections to the 63 trench; the assault of the 
10th Company was also successful. The Raabe Column was able to gain the most 
ground. Here 4 men each, throwing hand grenades, run ahead on both sides of the 
ditch on top of the embankment, while the rest followed them as support in the 
ditch. After hours of fighting a number of prisoners were taken and a machine-gun 
captured, and even a part of the old French trench captured. Lieutenant Reichmuth 
is wounded. 


But gradually the physical strength and resilience of the overtired stormtroopers 
slacken. They hadn't eaten anything warm since October 10th and of course they 
hadn't slept in the ongoing heavy fire. Added to this is the superiority of the French 
in hand grenade combat. The ruthless bravery of Germanic rakes who throw their 
bodies against the enemy does not help either; Gallic cunning prevents them from 
advancing! 


One last try should be made. Lieutenant v. Bernuth conveys the order to the center 
and left columns to advance again at dawn. The three storm columns Klein, Hosche 
and Suhring advance again 3% early. But the attack is spotted too early by flares 
and collapses under artillery and machine gun fire. The same goes for a 
counterattack by Column Raabe. 


Therefore, further attack attempts are stopped on higher orders from 4 a.m. 


In the afternoon of that day, singing and, as it turned out, heavily intoxicated, black 
Frenchmen emerged from the enemy position. The first to penetrate the trenches, 
despite heavy fire from our alert machine guns. They are finished off with the 
bayonet. A second and third wave of attacks met the same fate, the rest being held 
down by the barrage; the position is held. 


But it would be beyond human strength to remain alert; Detachment is necessary. 
On the evening of October 14 other troops are pushed into position. The regiment 
advances via Lens to Montigny, Noyells and Fouquieres. After the nerves have been 
overstrained, everyone falls into a dead-like sleep. Then after the long days of wild 
fighting there is warm food and enough to drink. 
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The casualties were very heavy; in the 16 days the regiment had lost over 1000 
men! 


On October 16, the 2nd Battalion was brought forward again to Wiegands-Ausbau, 
and on the 19th the regiment advanced to Lens with the J. and Fusilier Battalions as 
backup; but it was no longer used. On the night of October 22, the regiment began 
the journey to Nesle, to the longed-for quiet position at Roye. 


For a long time, the old warrior's standard saying, when those who came later 
wanted to join in, was: "Did you hear, friend, the lovely murmuring of the Souchez 
brook 


" The tribes that had not yet recovered from the campaign in the east and the 
recruits who were still unaccustomed to war had to be deployed at a point where an 
overpowering enemy had penetrated important parts of the front. In heavy 
defensive combat the regiments have done their full duty. They prevented the 
French, used to the nature of trench warfare and the difficult terrain, from 
advancing further and recaptured a part of the lost positions. The battles for Angres 
and La Folie mark a new chapter in the history of the Guard. 


| thank the brave departing Corps for their deeds. 


Rupprecht, 
Crown Prince of Bavaria 
KB Colonel-General.” 


Thus the regiment had a glorious share in the two main successes of the war year 
1915, the defeat of the Russian colossus and the containment of the western 
powers! 


Experiences from the autumn battle. 
During the time before Lens the following experiences were made: 


Trenches dug up on the heights or even on the front slope are soon made untenable 
by the enemy artillery. Rather, they must be withdrawn 100-200 meters behind the 
height, depending on the terrain; a very short field of fire is sufficient. Only 
numerous wide shoulder weirs made of sandbags protect against flank fire. 


When you move into a shot-up position, you must immediately set about pulling 
obstacles, even if it's just simple tripwires. The second most important task is the 


, 


ones with two entrances, since one entrance is easily buried. Then follows the 
construction of the trench system, including the rear trenches from which the 
counter-attack is to be directed, and the bolt and [[string trenches at the points 
where penetration by the enemy is possible. In the [[rear terrain, bases and rear 
positions must be set up everywhere. The most important are flanking machine gun 
nests. These rifles belong in shelters, and are kept mobile for enemy attacks. 
Painstaking order must prevail in the whole ditch system; congested places must be 
cleared immediately, otherwise orderly circulation during the enemy attack and 
rapid shifting of reserves will be impossible. 


During quiet times, all trenching work must be pre-scheduled to a work plan. The 
reserves and engineers are also assigned to work according to this plan. Losses at 
work have to be accepted, they will soon pay off handsomely. 


Good communications within the position are important; if the telephone lines are 
shot up, signals and traveling chains must take their place. 


The enemy must be constantly and systematically observed, and his behavior 
clearly described. Keep exact sketches up to date of your own position and that of 
the enemy. 


When the alarm goes off, shots are fired or hand grenades thrown, everything else 
in the battle goes unheard. 


To summon artillery fire, red, green, and white flares were grouped together in 
various signs; the enemy imitates this and gives rise to confusion. Only red flares 
proved effective for barrage, which then lasted 5 minutes. 


Attempts were made to set up red-and-white flags there to mark our foremost 
artillery trenches, and to set up the wings of the enemy's penetration points with 
yellow flags. Both are only possible in quiet hours and require very precise 
agreements with the artillery. 


Before launching your own counterattack, you have to allow yourself a lot of time 
for careful preparation; If possible, there should be one night between command 
and attack, so that each man can get to know his task very well. 


The exact regulation of the replenishment is important. In a front battle there is 
always a great need for ammunition, hand grenades, trench building materials, 
especially obstacles, and entrenchments. Forward regimental camps make it easier 
to supply the front line. 
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Large pots for coffee and large troughs for carrying out the food are recommended, 
so that the people can get at least reasonably warm food. 


The infantry only gradually gets used to the associated artillery. To do this, the 
artillery commanders must have their command posts in close proximity to the 
appropriate infantry commanders. All artillery officers have to go through the 
trenches every day in order to get to know the position well and to personally 
exchange observations and experiences with the infantry. The main observers of 
the artillery in the front trench, as the infantry demanded, are mostly useless, since 
their line is immediately shot up; but the first zeroing should always be attempted 
with observation from the front trenches. 


Even in trench warfare one must always be careful to gain advantages from the 
enemy, to keep him in suspense, to inflict casualties on him. He must be constantly 
feeling alarmed and threatened. 


All these lessons only came to light in the course of the fighting, and the troops 
were only gradually able to assimilate them. 


In position with Roye. 
Late October 1915 to early August 1916. 


During the night of October 21-22, the regiment arrived in Nesle in several trains 
and from there marched along the main road to Roye. On the following day it 
relieved the troops of the 17th Reserve Division in the position west of Roye. 


6 companies of the regiment lay in the trenches of Laucourt, one each on standby 
in Laucourt and in the Augusta base; the regimental staff with the rest of the 
regiment remained in Roye, the recruit company and the baggage in Solente. The 
companies were in front for nine consecutive days, then three days on standby and 
six days at rest. The section commanders changed every 18 days. 


As soon as he took over the position, the difference to the previous position of the 
regiment was clearly evident. A veritable fortress was built here with ditches and 
bases, in which one could live well! Wide, smoothly cut trenches led forward, 
railways brought building materials and ammunition to the battle line, and this itself 
was equipped with every convenience, with large, habitable shelters, with washing 
facilities even in the front trenches. The long positional struggle had brought so 
many subtleties that wrested some astonishment from the Eastern combatants. 
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[MAP] 


But it was soon recognized that the work was by no means complete. If one wanted 
to maintain the position and to use the latest experience, it required the most 
strenuous work. Daily life was filled with this work, and there was no end in sight; 
but in order to achieve the high goal of being armed against any attack here, every 
effort had to be made. Thus, during the nine months that the regiment was in 
position, the whole system was constantly being perfected and brought to an 
exemplary level in the sector of the 2nd Guards Division. 


In the summer of 1916, the position looked something like this: 


* 


In front, closest to the enemy, is the wire obstacle, at least 20 meters wide. Under it 
lead the trenches of a few listening posts in each company, the so-called Sappen 
with the Sappenkopf, which is surrounded by its own obstacle. There are alarms for 


the sentries, horns, bells, soeaking trumpets, the wires buried deep under the 
ground so they won't be shot up; they lead to the shelters in order to be able to 
alert the crews quickly. 


Behind the obstacle lies the foremost combat ditch. People should be able to occupy 
it quickly; everywhere they must be able to fire over the embankment, which is 
easily overlooked. In the first ditch there are shelters, so-called miner tunnels or 
"tight dogs" going 5 meters underground. The previously covered building pits were 
rejected as completely inadequate; now it was only mined in the miner's way. There 
are also concrete observation and machine gun positions here. 


100 meters behind it runs the second ditch with the ditch reserves, which 
immediately advance to counterattack if the enemy penetrates in front. The forward 
crews are also supposed to temporarily move there in the event of heavy barrage. It 
must therefore have a large number of shelters, and be as defensible as the first, 
with obstacles and machine guns. Behind the second ditch is the third, so-called 
bolt ditch, for a similar purpose; in fine dugouts the regimental reserves can be 
undermined. Behind it comes the wide intermediate area, through which the 
connecting corridors run; the "Augusta gear right" and the "Augusta gear left" 
should lead the reserves quickly to the threatened wing. From Roye it's a good 
hour's walk forward through the connecting passages. All these ditches and 
passages are laid out with wooden gratings to protect against the wet. 
Grabenstreich, these are built-in defense points with obstacles in several places, 
coat the ditches and gullies lengthwise. 


In the intermediate area there are bases, blind positions and block houses in 
favorable places. The villages have an outer and inner village defense. 


Everything described so far forms the "first position"; According to the same 
principles, Roye created a “second position”, which in turn encompassed several 
trenches and in which all arrangements had to be prepared as in the first. 
Reinforcement battalions are working on it, while divisions lying still further back 
are building on the "third position". 


A carefully thought-out program is necessary for all this work, in order to 
appropriately employ the many thousands of workers; otherwise useless work will 
be done. Through the rain 
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the ditches are very battered; repairing the weather damage requires new work. For 
each bit are certain people. the so-called trench wardens, responsible. But most of 
the work is in the shelters; Hundreds of new ones have to be created because the 
previous ones weren't deep enough. After a lot of practice it was achieved that a 


shelter was completed by 36 men in three shifts with uninterrupted day and night 
work in 14 days. The extracted white limestone is kept in sandbags in the ditch 
during the day and only distributed in a pit at the back and covered again at night. 
Because the "veiling" of all buildings is becoming increasingly important. If this is 
not done with care, trampled paths are trampled to the construction site and white 
limestone exposed, enemy planes recognize the spot, direct artillery fire there and 
destroy the building before it can be occupied. All systems must adapt to the 
environment in terms of shape and color and, above all, must not be conspicuous 
due to their regularity and sharp edges. It took a very long time before the great 
importance of this concealment was understood and noticed by all parts. 


In addition to the corridors, which are clearly marked with plaques, open road 
connections lead to the front, which are to be used by reserves at night. 


In quiet times, the connection within the position and to the rear is maintained by a 
buried armored cable, when under fire there is also a runner connection and later 
light signals. 


The infantry with their rifles and machine guns—the regiment had four Germans 
and two Russians at the time—is supported by mortars; there are 15 makeshift 
wooden launchers in the section. The artillery works closely with the infantry, 
especially the so-called barrage batteries, which are designed to lay a wall of fire in 
front of the trenches in the event of an enemy attack. They must be summoned by 
the infantry with the simplest signals; Countless rehearsals have taken place for this 
and an extensive exchange of letters erupted after failed rehearsals about the guilty 
and the innocent. 


Altogether, the trench warfare brought with it a lot of paper work, which was 
sometimes exaggerated, but which cannot be dispensed with for a proper course of 
all work. Maps with all the details have to be kept up to date, a painstaking work of 
the industrious draftsman. Many deadlines have to be met; in addition to the daily 
morning and evening reports, weekly and monthly reports go up with the 
assessment of the situation, the completed and planned works 
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Maps of machine guns and their sphere of action, with markings where the enemy 
fired the most in the last week and the conclusions to be drawn from them. Then 
[???] leads and the spaces for reserves must be specified. Preparations for the 
event of enemy barrage follow: how [line missing?] the individual shelters according 
to their occupancy [this line seems to be inserted out of place, should be after 
"must eat" ???] lots of cartridges, hand grenades , how much hard spirit, seltzer 
water, portions are stacked up for it? 


Important are the orders that apply in the event of a surprise or a planned enemy 
attack. They determine the activity of each leader and each group. In front the 
enemy should find all gun bearers on the parapet, but all the rear defenses must 
then be occupied quickly. The reserves advance automatically and keep fish ready 
for a counterattack. The recruit companies and columns are brought forward to 
occupy the second position. In preparation for such cases, drills are held in which, 
under certain assumptions about an enemy incursion, crews are to be alerted, 
readiness and reserves are to be called in and barrage tests are to be submitted. 


All of these measures will change as higher defense tactics evolve. At first it was 
thought that the French were first trying to wrest the villages from the defenders, 
while later experience taught them to advance on either side of these tenaciously 
defended points in order to take them by encirclement; so the intermediate area 
had to be expanded with renewed care. Gradually an ever thinning occupation of 
the foremost lines, on which the whole force of the enemy's barrage lies, is sought, 
and instead a deeper division backwards is preferred. — 


The enemy generally kept quiet. Only fine mortars did much damage in the 
trenches; they were fought with success and [[scarred, but reappeared in another 
place after a short time. At night the enemy tried to disrupt the restoration work, 
shelling the troops busy mending the obstacles with machine guns and artillery at 
the approach routes along which building materials and equipment were being 
brought up. He seldom sent out patrols, and when he did, they sent out 30-40 men, 
for fear that people might be intercepted. 


Life in the position usually plays out in the same calm forms. Guards are posted at 
night. the obstacle repaired and the ditch cleaned. Work is also underway on the 
shelters. The hour of dawn is the critical time when all stand at the parapet ready 
for an enemy operation. Then everyone hatches. 
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who has time, goes back to the warm shelter and catches up on a good night's 
sleep. There are many things for the company commander to discuss and arrange 
during the course of the day; his activity fills up the day, it is influenced by the 
behavior of the enemy, by his superiors, by concern for the well-being of his people. 
In the evenings he likes to see guests, company officers or other battle loafers in his 
comfortably furnished dugout. The crews also feel very comfortable with the quiet, 
steady life; fresh air, enough food, enough work and plenty of sleep. - Many a 
person has become fat and round! 


From time to time patrol operations take place to determine the opposing enemy. 
The Supreme Army Command attaches great importance to this, because it is the 
only way of recognizing troop movements and the enemy's intentions to attack in 


good time. This also maintains one's own warlike spirit of enterprise and harms the 
enemy. 


Such a patrol operation was carried out by II Battalion on July 31st. It was named 
"Hen" after the battalion adjutant, Leutnant vd Osten. A section of the enemy's 
trench on the north bank of the Avre in the so-called tree monkey forest was to be 
cleared. It bordered on the right on the densely wooded Avrehang; the enemy 
position jumped back at right angles, so it was easy to encircle. According to 
observations and aerial photographs, there were posts and occupied shelters in the 
first ditch. 


This part of the trench was dug behind the front in the same way, the patrol here 
was made exactly acquainted with their tasks, and the operation was practiced until 
it worked in the dark. All matters of suit and equipment were most carefully settled. 
During this time, the participants were well fed and cared for. 


In the meantime, the 12 batteries and 8 mortars made available to the battalion 
had shot in "as inconspicuously as possible". On July 30th and 31st there was calm 
again before the storm. Battalion headquarters and patrol leaders reconnoitred the 
enemy's terrain, trenches, and behavior; to do this, you had to crawl up close to the 
enemy position in the tree monkey forest. 


On the evening of the 31st, Lieutenants Pless and Reylander with 25 men from the 
5th and 8th Companies were ready in the Sappen opposite the tree monkey forest. 
The battalion headquarters with the artillery liaison officer moved to their command 
post in the first trench. The lines laid there were 
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checks; until then they could not be used, so that the enemy could not overhear 
anything. The clocks were compared. At 1045 in the evening everything was ready. 


At 11 p.m. sharp, the first heavy shells howled through what had been a quiet night. 
The mines furrowed the air, and the combined control of destruction {sic} began 
vigorously. But after two minutes the enemy responded with barrage, which 
covered their own front trenches. In the roaring artillery duel one could hardly tell 
friend from foe; Shots were fired continuously and shells and mines crashed into the 
ground. Enemy machine guns also rattled across the Avre. 


Around 1105, one's own fire is suddenly presented, so that it now wraps itself 
around the chosen spot like a wreath of fire. Two minutes later, the death-defying 
strikers break in: everyone knows their mission. They find the first and second ditch 
empty. A few dead Frenchmen may still be lying under the remains riddled with 


shells. Luckily there is still a living, knee-shaking Frenchman in a sappe, who is 
brought back as quickly as possible. As the enemy position continued to roll towards 
the flanks, the shock troops encountered a number of Frenchmen who [[offered 
heavy resistance with hand grenades. With the time allotted for the operation up 
and the purpose accomplished, the squads return at the command of the leaders. 
Unfortunately, there were casualties in close combat; Among the wounded were 
Lieutenant Pless and Reylander. The captured sergeant made important statements 
about the French divisions at the front and in reserve. Every one of the patrol was 
proud to have taken part in this daring enterprise. 


During a similar operation by the Franz Regiment on June 26th, the valuable 
discovery had been made that the enemy had buried a long line of gas bottles up to 
their necks in their foremost trench. With a favorable wind, a gas cloud was to be 
expected. The masks were checked again; the regiment could face this newly 
devised peril with calm. 


On the evening of June 28, the sentries heard a loud hissing sound and saw a thick 
cloud rolling in. They set off the gas alarm; everyone put on gas masks and 
behaved according to the given orders. Since an enemy attack was possible at the 
same time, calm barrage was fired. The French dropped eight large clouds in a row; 
gradually the whole area was enveloped in a gray-green, foul-smelling cloud of 
chlorine; if you breathed in the poison, you felt so- 
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continued irritation to nausea. Guns tarnished, epaulettes and watches turned grey; 
the green of the leaves turned yellow. Dogs, cats and rats died. This thick, opaque 
cloud lingered over the area for several hours, until the late evening winds let it 
pass and brought the fresh air they longed for, breathing heavily under the mask. 
The Frenchman had not drawn any further benefit from what must have been an 
uncanny activity for him too; he too was glad when he was rid of the poison. In the 
regiment, a single man who tore off his mask and ran around excitedly, inhaling the 
poisonous gases, died of gas poisoning. To all the others, after the initial attraction 
of the dangerous novelty had worn off, the undertaking seemed more like a joke 
gone wrong. It was one of the means by which the French wished to tie down and 
calm down forces on the other fronts during the Battle of the Somme. 


Now everyone had absolute confidence in their gas mask. It was introduced in late 
1915 instead of the respirator and was often tried out in the so-called "Stinkraum", 
a closed little house in which a gas cartridge was opened. 


Among the small technical means that were only invented in the course of the war 
are the listening devices. They are small listening boxes with long wires that reach 
into the opponent's obstacle and allow his telephone conversations to be overheard. 


Conversely, so that the enemy did not overhear important conversations about 
patrol operations, artillery fire or relief, it was necessary to dismantle the front lines 
completely and to speak further back only using code names. Roye was called 
"Rixdorf" and Laucourt "Lichterfelde"; instead of the mortars they spoke of "Let's do 
it", instead of the machine guns of "cats". Strange conversations were also heard 
from the enemy, but it was mostly just the chatter of the telephone operators 
Charles and Pierre, who were talking about eating and drinking or the longed-for 
end of the "damned war". 


Roye is an old royalist town in northern France, where many a wealthy family lived 
before the war. Its landmark is the 12th-century cathedral, which was badly 
damaged, but whose structure and detailing on the portals still testified to its 
former glorious beauty. There were also buildings worth seeing on the market 
square, the town hall with the clock that had been shot out and the ancient half- 
timbered house. For the rest, whole streets had been destroyed by the French 
artillery; it was a pity to see these once magnificent buildings and handsome 
mansions falling into disrepair. 
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Most of the regiment was based in the suburb of St. Gilles, which jutted out to the 
south, and where, next to the little red church, there were mostly small dwellings 
for workers and farmers. The pioneer station developed by the regiment was 
important, where the conveyor track coming from the rear ended with its benzene 
locomotive and where the building materials and other supplies needed for the front 
were stacked. Bathing facilities were provided, and Fusilier Schonecker diligently 
carried out his duties in a beautiful hair-cutting room. At the exit to the position was 
the large destroyed sugar factory. 


About 2000 people remained from the population, mostly old men, women and 
children. They lived quiet lives; some earned their keep by sewing and washing for 
the Germans. 


During the rest days in Roye, the companies usually had delousing and medical 
examinations on the first day, on the 3rd—5th. days entrenchment work and on the 
6th day drills and roll calls. 


Roye was shot at from time to time, disturbing the idyllic tranquility. Then the next 
day the enemy's headquarters were met with a punitive fire, but the French, as is in 
their nature, want to have the last word, so that the retaliatory fire became a chain 
without end. Unfortunately, losses also occurred; and the feeling of being slain or 
wounded at the back of the resting quarters is particularly unpleasant. All major 
drills at Roye's and movements in the streets were therefore omitted; even the 


harmless little train was only allowed to run at night since the French had reported 
in their army report: "On the road to Roye, an armored train was attacked by the 
barrage of our artillery and had to turn around." 


In this position the regiment passed the winter, which in France is rather mild, but 
wet and unfriendly. 


A Fusilier of the 12th Company, which celebrated the celebration in the front trench, 
writes about the Christmas party: 


"The company commander, Lieutenant Klein, had decided to offer his people a little 
surprise. While you can see white flares rising everywhere in the clear, starry night 
and individual gunshots ring out here and there, we are led in platoons to the large 
dugout. Strapped in and with a rifle slung, the train descends; a bugler and a sentry 
remain aloft to alert immediately if the enemy attacks. What a sight presents itself 
under the astonished faces! Here in the dugout, in the first trench in front of the 
enemy, many meters underground, a real Christmas tree with its colorful 
decorations shines in the glow of lights! And we stand next to it. 
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which we put shaggy in our mud-stained cloaks and boots! We are all mesmerized 
by the sight, and our otherwise impassive eyes light up. The solemn silence is 
broken by the words of the company commander: At the beginning of the 
celebration we sing the song: "Your little children are coming." 


There in the corner stands an old Landsturmmann [[Sunken in on himself, and rubs 
his hand over his eyes. His thoughts may also linger at home, where his wife and 
children celebrate the festival alone, anxious about him. After the song has faded 
away, our theologian reads out the dear old Christmas Gospel, which makes such a 
noble impression on the rough warriors right here in front of the enemy that they 
join in deeply in "Silent Night, Holy Night". After the company commander's speech, 
this forms the Song "Germany, Germany about everything" concluded the 
celebration. Everyone receives 15 apples as a Christmas present. Then we climb up 
into the trench in high spirits, take up our posts again, look out into the night for the 
enemy and linger in our thoughts on our loved ones at home.” 


The Epiphany could be celebrated by the officer corps almost as if it were 
peacetime, in a large cellar at Roye, the cellar being appropriate not only for 
drinking but also for shooting. The replacement battalion had sent a good number 
of bottles; Lieutenant v. Bernuth played the cellar master, funny satirical songs with 
pictures alternated with speeches and the beautiful Moselle and Rhine songs sung 
together out of a rough but loud throat. Such a feast strengthened the joyful feeling 


of camaraderie; duty in the trenches the next day made sure that the trees didn't 
grow to the sky. 


Kaiser's birthday united the officer corps of the Franz and Augusta regiments in the 
same cellar. The brigade commander, General von Mutius, brought out the imperial 
cheer and thought in haunting words of the serious duties of the officer in the 
present time, who must always set the very strictest standards for his own actions 
and actions in order to be a role model for his people in every respect. 


In January and February a fine, cold, wet rain fell almost continuously, penetrating 
everywhere; the sentries were in the mud and many shelters were flooded. In one 
part of the ditches the mud was knee-deep; in other places you balanced on the 
grates floating on the water surface until they tipped over and you disappeared into 
one of the treacherous invisible water holes. Dirt was a foot deep on the streets, 
too. The coat that hit the ditch walls when walking in the narrow ditches or 
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in: water dragged, was covered with a thick, yellow crust of clay. Large, tough 
lumps of clay were also on the feet, so that one slowly trudged along like an 
elephant. 


But then spring came, the trees turned green, flowers burst forth everywhere—one 
was so particular about these peaceful signs of nature rejuvenating everything 
again. How often did one experience the rising of the sun on the way through the 
ditches. Slowly her rays tore the veil of mist; Dew hung like sparkling pearls from 
the wide obstacles. Everywhere it came alive; after the eerie night, the young day 
brought fresh life. Larks and nightingales, unconcerned about all the misery of war, 
belted out their merry songs against the blue sky, and with them people began to 
hope and dream of an early happy return home. 


On April 20th the regiment was withdrawn for four weeks and quartered in and 
around Ercheu. Each regiment was to undergo a period of training behind the front 
lines in order to be fully operational again in the hostilities that were to be expected 
in the course of the year. Company inspections took place as in peacetime; In 
addition, these weeks far away from the thunder of cannons in a very beautiful, rich 
orchard region were a real relaxation for the regiment. 


Since the enemy was expecting a major offensive on the western front, the sections 
that were unlikely to be attacked by the enemy had to make do with weaker 
garrisons, so that more troops would be available at and behind the threatened 
areas. Thus, when the regiment was deployed again on May 19, it did not move into 
the old sector, but this time took up a somewhat more extensive front north of the 
Avrebach. The regimental staff and reserves remained at Roye, the standbys went 


to Villers and to winter camp on the great Roye-Amiens route, which now formed 
the right frontier of the regiment. The front lines went around the bullet-riddled 
Andechy. The new section was significantly more scenic than the previous one; 
mountains and valleys and deep gorges alternated in the glorious forest. On the left 
wing, the meandering Avrebach separated our own and enemy lines. At this point, 
French cavalry faced them. The rest of the situation was pretty much the same; 
only the artillery and mine fire was increased. There was also increased work to 
rebuild and strengthen the new section in an accelerated manner according to its 
own system, which was recognized as appropriate. So new bolt trenches, bases and 
blockhouses had to be built; a rearrangement of the machine guns was necessary 
so that they could support each other well and control all hollows. 
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The whole supply of building materials had to be reorganized for the wide section. 
The barrage was closed with the artillery. discuss and check, the telephone network 
had to be completely relocated. 


A peculiarity of the position was a connection of the mined dugouts under the first 
trench, so that a continuous tunnel led from the right to the left wing of the 
regiment. Its manufacture had been many months of painstaking work, which the 
regiment was still continuing. An underground passage also led from a section 
commander to the front! So there was great excitement when orders later said that 
these deep shelters in the front trench were only human traps - as was actually the 
case when the enemy overran the front trench and blocked the entrances - they 
were therefore to be blown up! The winter camp was a pleasant stay; it lay ina 
large clay pit with very steep edges, on which huts were built below, from which 
tunnels were driven into the mountain against steep fire. 


//The officer corps did little math during their time at Roye: 

//Regiment Commander: Colonel vd Osten, 

//Adjutant: Lieutenant v. Unger, 

//Ordnance officer: Lieutenant Suhring, 

//Gas Officer: Lieutenant Kuhn, 

//Medic: Dr. Eckard, 

//Large baggage: Lieutenant Sange. 

//\ Battalion: Major Ulbrich, Adj.: Lt. Moldenhauer, obliging officer: Hptm. Wild, 
medical practitioner Dr. Wachenfeld, Zahlmstr. Want. 

//1. Comp.: Oblt. Cochenhausen, Lt. v. Spangenberg, Lt. Stellmacher, officer deputy 
Lipski, 

//2. Company: Hptm. Wever, who was seriously wounded during an exercise with 
hand grenades. Then Lts. Steuber, Rohde, Hosche, Volkmann, Flt. Matz, Off.-St. 
swedish Koehler, Scholz, 


//3. Comp.: Lt. Engelhardt, Lt. v. Hillebrandt, Lt. Gag, Lt. Franke, Offz.-St. Fernau, 
Offz.-St. class, 

//4. Comp.: Lt. Glaf&ner, Lt. Kircher, Lt. Always, Officer St. Christensen, Officer St. 
Gap. 

// \l. Battalion: Lieutenant Colonel Muller, the handy but still very energetic inventor 
of the "Muller sled", after his transfer in November Major von. Voß and Hptm. Prince 
zu Ysenburg, Adj.: Oblit. vd Osten, Lt. Mrs. v. reed donkey, 

//Command officer: Lt. Becker (Hans), F.-A. Hallermann and Girmindl, Zahlmstr. 
Lohman. 

// 5th Company: Lieutenant Ludwig, later Lt. Suehring and Lt. Moehring, Lt. Kreipe, 
Lt. Krauss, Lt. Gottschalk, Office St. Harte and Roeder, 

// 6th Company: Lieutenant Raabe, Lt. Hoth, Lt. v. Griesheim, Lt. Zinn, Offz.-St. 
Schulz and Hoffman 

// 7th Company: Obit. Glaser, Lt. Niehaus, Lt. Reylander, Lt. Schulz, Lt. Berlin, Fit. 
Hole, 

// 8th Comp.: Lt. Reuss, Lt. Sarrazin, Lt. Petersen, Lt. Hellweg, Lt. Pless, Officer St. 
Lehmann, Officer St. corrected, 

//Fusilier Battalion: Major Houben, for a short time Major Frhr. v. Hadeln, later Major 
Nadolny, 

//Adj.: Lt. Widera, 

//Command officer: Lt. Lehmann, 

//St. Doctor: Dr. Kuhlo, 

//numbermstr. Kiefner, 

//9. Comp.: Obit. Hiner, at times Fit. Dietershagen, Lt. Hildebrand, Lt. Berlin, Lt. 
whoops, 

//10. Comp.: Lt. Moehring, Lt. Reichmuth, Lt. Niehaus, Lt. Kienast, Officer St. 
Plochowitz, Eifler, Schuppler, 

//11. Comp.: Hptm. Prince zu Ysenburg, Lt. Scheler, Lt. Gaul, Lt. Russel, Officer St. 
Feldvoss, Thormann 

//12. Comp.: Lt. Klein, Lt. Siebert, Lt. Bush, Lt. Bloember, Offz.-St. May, Vahle, 
Christensen, 

//Machine gun company: Obit. Bernuth, Lt. v. Klinging, 

//Lt. Trettin, Officer St. Reckel, Sommerfeld, 

//Schanz company: Fit. Martin and Bahr. 

//The regiment temporarily had a special recruit depot, Lts. Scholtz and Schaefer, 
Fit. Nowacgyk, Offz.-St. Bilo and Roeder. and a company in the recruit battalion v. 
Laer (Lt. von Scheele and Lt. Zinn). 


//Local commander of Roye was Rittmstr. Mrs. vd Goltz, who strictly observed order 
in the city and properly supervised the harvest work; he was later followed by 
Rittmeister Voss. 


//Brigade commander was appointed in February in place of General v. Mutius, who 
received a cavalry brigade in Romania, his brother, Colonel v. Mutius, commander 
of the 2nd Guards Regiment of Foot and aide-de-camp to Sr. M. the Emperor. 


//As a Protestant pastor, Pastor Jansen spoke words that touched the heart, while 
the Catholic comrades were looked after by the tireless Pastor Schenk. 


//Cases were light during this period. Usually, the regiment's daily reports said: "One 
man slightly wounded", but there were also long periods when there were no 
casualties at all. On February 10th, Lieutenant Sarrazin was mortally wounded while 
walking to the front post, and on July 24th, Lieutenant Schulz (Max) was shot in the 
leg so badly that he died of heart failure on the return journey. 
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// Gradually the time of the Anglo-French offensive drew near. Photographs from the 
plane and other reports gave information about where the enemy wanted to attack 
the German Wall with their divisions. Since the divisional sector after the next to the 
north of the regiment was already part of the main attack front, it was to be 
expected that the French would also use small diversionary maneuvers at Roye in 
order to tie down forces and blur the frontier of the attack. That happened too; The 
gas attack already described and the fire attacks, which were now becoming more 
and more frequent, counted among these undertakings. A fierce artillery duel then 
ensued, which lasted several hours, but harassed the reserves at Roye more than 
the trench-crews, who felt safe in their shelters. Also mostly only light caliber 
artillery took part, which showed the harmlessness of the enterprise. Only once was 
a very heavy artillery piece involved, the so-called "Haileric", whose missiles howled 
with a roar similar to that of an underground railway and tore holes of a size never 
seen before; fortunately this cannon was aimed only at Roye station, which was 
long since deserted; however, the projectiles wreaked havoc on the remains of the 
buildings and railway facilities. 


// Every morning in the second half of June, people awoke expecting to hear the 
beginning of the mighty barrage in the north that was to start the great battles of 
the Somme. On June 25th the expected happened: from afar came the incessant 
roar of battle. The regiment was with its fervent wishes for the brave defenders, 
who soon—as everyone knew—had to be relieved in their bloody work. // The time 
was now approaching when the 2nd Guards Division was also to start the journey to 
the Somme. In the first days of August it was time to say goodbye. The regiment 
had spent nine months in the positions near Roye, which seemed almost like their 
own home, and experienced happy but also sorrowful hours there. Much work has 
been done; what work was created where 6000 hard-working people worked day 
and night! The pound that has grown well can be handed over to the successors 
with pride. 


In one of the orders of that day it said: "The division is now deployed in combat. 
One had a feeling similar to that of August 1914: now we are going to war! For the 
regiment had never known a defensive battle on such a large scale; one had always 
only heard bad and gruesome things to say. 
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The Somme Battle of 1916. 
Fight at Curchy. 

6-21 August. 


//Soon there were increasing signs that the French wanted to extend their first 
offensive front on the Somme even further south. Opposite the small town of 
Chaulnes, about 10 kilometers north of Roye, the construction of assault trenches, 
artillery positions and light railways was reported. In order to strengthen the front 
there, the regiment, after being relieved at Roye and two days' rest at Nesle, was 
pushed in with the division between Chilly and Chaulnes. 


// This sector had been one of the most peaceful on the western front until recently. 
Accordingly, the trenches were too wide and the shelters poor. In the villages close 
behind the front, including Chaulnes, the inhabitants had lived peacefully until the 
sudden barrage of their compatriots took them completely by surprise one morning. 
They had had to flee head over heels and left everything as it was. You could still 
see the saucepan with vegetables on the stove, the way the Frenchwoman had left 
it in her sudden terror. Everywhere the images of peaceful life, but quickly changed 
by progressive destruction and annihilation. The deserted places offered the soldier 
some advantages. In the morning, when the artillery fire abated a little, small 
detachments crept about between the houses and tried to harvest from the gardens 
what they had not sown, in order to help feed their companies. 


// Given the state of the position and anticipating an enemy attack, there was of 
course a lot of work to do. Not only the front position had to be improved, but also 
the retaining and locking positions had to be redesigned. Artillery and air activity 
was very brisk, but fortunately the enemy could not bother too much with the 
infantry positions. The higher command had done everything to thwart an enemy 
attack. Heavy artillery with sufficient ammunition had been brought in. A number of 
heavy batteries were constantly available to the regiment. The artillery did not limit 
itself to defense and retaliation, but fought itself 
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//The French batteries and attack installations according to plan. Probably for the 
first time on the western front, and unfortunately also for the last time for a long 
time, the infantry had the uplifting feeling that their own artillery was superior to 
the enemy's. 


// The opponent soon drew the conclusion from these circumstances; he had had 
enough and abandoned his attack at that point where he would have been duly 
received. 


//But that also meant for the regiment that such a tight manning was no longer 
necessary. On the night of August 22 it was withdrawn to march behind the actual 
battlefront. 


//Between rich villages and an overripe harvest, under the rays of the hot August 
sun, we headed towards the new battlefield. Everywhere one encountered troops 
and columns moving to and from the battlefield, the heaviest artillery and motor 
vehicles with ammunition. The villages were well thought out, bivouac camps were 
set up in all acceptable places, carefully covered against the view of the airmen. 
And in the distance came the incessant rumble of cannon fire, a constant reminder 
to everyone of the hot days ahead. Behind the wanderers lay home in its peaceful 
repose, and before them the enemy charges again and again with the utmost 
bitterness. If you don't want your homeland to be treated in the same way as this 
country, which was just flourishing, go into the raging defensive battle with defiant 
devotion: "For the sake of your homeland!" 


//The battle north of the Somme. 
//23. August — September 15, 1916. 


//Meanwhile, on both sides of the Somme, the great battle continued, which had 
begun on July 1st with the attack of 12 French and 14 English divisions. The English 
had been beaten off almost everywhere, and the French, despite their 
overwhelming superiority in men and military equipment, only succeeded in 
advancing step by step. However, the situation remained very serious and the 
losses heavy. Wasn't the enemy at that time superior by a million 600,000 men! 
Above all, the opponents had a great advantage due to the quantities of American 
ammunition, the producers of which at the same time dared to boast of their 
neutrality and moral superiority with their arrogant notes to the German folk! 


//The occupation of the regiment at the beginning of the 1st Battle of the Somme 
was as follows: 


//Commander: Colonel vd Osten; Adj.: Oblt. Unger. 


//At the staff: Captain v. Laer, Lt. Suehring, Lt. Kuhn. 
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//\ Battalion: Major Ulbrich, Lt. Moldenhauer; Capt. Wild. 

// 1st Comp.: Lt. Engelhardt, Lt. nominalo, 

// 2nd Comp.: Lt. Hoth, 

// 3rd Company: Obit. Scheele, then Lt. v. Hillebrandt, 

// 4th Company: Hptm. Kupper, Lt. Always, Lt. gag. 

// \\. Battalion: Major v. Voß, Oblt. vd Osten. 

// 5th Company: Lieutenant Ludwig, Lt. Schmidt, 

// 6th Company: Lieutenant Raabe, 

// 7th Comp.: Lt. Havenstein, Lt. Reylander, 

//Fusilier Battalion: Major Nadolny, Lt. Widera, Lt. Dietershagen. 
// 9th Company: Obit. Hiner, 

// 10th Company: Oblt. Möhring, Lt. Kienast, Lt. Evil, 

// 11th Company: Hptm. Prince of Deenburg, Lt. Scheler, Lt. horse. Lt. proboscis, 
// 12th Comp.: Lt. v. Griesheim, Lt. blemker, 

// M.-G.-K.: Oblt. Bernuth, Lt. v. Niedesel, Lt. v. Spangenberg. 


// In the course of August 23rd the regiment moved into and near Bende. In the 
afternoon, Colonel vd Osten assembled the officers on a meadow at the western 
exit of the village. In serious words he referred to the coming days and reminded 
them to preserve and increase the regiment's reputation in arms with old Augustan 
loyalty. The morning of the 24th, officers and grenadiers gathered in the modest, 
atmospheric church of Vendhuille for communion. The words of the cleric brought to 
mind the hearts at home, which lingered with the fighters on the Somme with 
anxious but confident feelings. The determination on everyone's faces and the 
homeland songs that were later sung in front of the quarters showed that everyone 
was willing to give their best. 


//The replacement of the Bavarian division in front should take place calmly in the 
coming nights; Suddenly, on the morning of August 24th, the news came that 
Maurepas and the whole front line had been lost the previous night after heavy 
fighting. 


// Then, at 2 o'clock in the afternoon, the 1st Battalion was brought forward in 
trucks. 


// On the way to the front one had the wonderfully gruesome sight that the 
battlefield offers. The entire range of hills is covered with heavy earth fountains, 
everything shrouded in smoke, in between the flashing of the fire jets. Wounded 
come back from this hell, while fresh bands of infantry rush forward. 


//The battalion is unloaded in Nurlu. Here and in Manaucourt the battle gear is 
completed; sandbags are hung around the neck with canned meat. seltzer 
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//water and hard spirits, and hand grenades and ammunition will be received. Then 
the march is continued and the first rest is held in the Vaux forest as the sun goes 
down. 


//As darkness falls, we move on. Everyone thinks of the distant homeland; it is 
certain that there will now be a life and death struggle, but everyone also knows, 
and this remains his final thought, that he has his part to play at this crucial point; 
the sense of duty, which is characteristic of the German like no other, makes him 
look forward to even the most difficult task. These men want to sell their lives as 
dearly as possible! 


//The 2nd and 4th Companies under Captain Kupper are the first to be sent to help 
the beleaguered Bavarian comrades. The pearl fireworks of the anti-aircraft guns 
and the flashing of the artillery lights up the night sky: soaring flares point the way 
to the front. 


//After a strenuous march across country, Rancourt is reached. Scattered artillery 
hits whistled and howled through the burnt-out village. Then it goes through the 
obstacles of a rear position towards the Douage forest. 


//The foremost grenadier, hit by a stray infantry shell, collapses silently. A barrage 
belt, which pours out its blessings from hell at irregular intervals, seals off the 
forest. The next cease fire is used to jump; The next wave of shells is already 
beginning, but it only brings a salute to the closing officer, Lieutenant Stets: a large 
splinter goes into his knapsack and stays there on the tin plate. 


//The location in the Douage Forest is reminiscent of the scene in the Wolf's Lair. 
Narrow paths lead through the tattered forest. through deep gorges. In the treetops 
the cracking and bursting of grenades, above them the sickle of the now rising 
moon, which gives many a quiet sleeper the last pale earthly light. 


//At first there are no more Germans to be seen far and wide. Enemy sentries with 
long bayonet were already standing in front of the Bavarian battalion dugout, but 
the French did not dare to storm it. The companies immediately throw hand 
grenades at the enemy; they succeed in liberating a number of Bavarians. 


//But a major counterattack in the dark of night and without reconnaissance is 
impossible. In the meantime, Colonel v. d. Osten also arrives in the front line, with a 


heart-warming joke on his lips, as is so often the case in a precarious situation. 
Reconnaissance reveals that the enemy entered the top of the Douage Forest. 
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dings. it and established itself in the front ditch at a width of 2—300 meters. The 
counterattack is to take place at dawn. 


For this purpose, the 2nd Company was pushed across the area cut through by the 
railway line, which could be seen during the day. At first light, the 4th Company 
gives the signal to attack with a hand grenade advance; she herself pushed forward 
from the south, the 1st Company under Lieutenant Engelhardt, which had just 
arrived, in the middle and the 2nd Company from the north; at their head the brave 
Lieutenant Hosche falls. It was possible to take the position again, except for a 
riflemen's nest in the extreme forest tip. 


Only when full daylight gave the word to the artillery on both sides did this fight 
come to an end. Soon the French batteries began to fire heavily at the ranks of 
grenadiers who were looking for cover in shell holes. There is no actual position. 


All day long everyone lies in their hole and waits for the next shot to hit them or 
not. The thirst is almost unbearable in such situations. 


The 3rd Company under Oblt. shell. 


A trench was to be dug to shorten the front. After the work had started for a short 
time and the grenadiers, who had deployed all their might, had dug a scarcely 
knee-deep ditch with isolated foxholes, a raging barrage suddenly began around 4 
o'clock in the afternoon. Was it preparing for an enemy attack, was it repelling a 
German attack on Maurepas, from where a tremendous noise of battle could be 
heard, had the relatively quiet work been recognized? You didn't know. When the 
fire died down in the evening, the company suffered heavy losses. 


During the course of August 25, the other two battalions were also brought forward 
and led into action in the evening. When the regiment took command of its sector 
early on August 27, its units were scattered in various sectors. Only during the next 
few nights was it possible to organize the garrison so that a few reserves could be 
eliminated. During the days enemy fire lay steadily on the regiment's lines. 


The course of the position, which stretched from the Faffemont Ferme to the 
southern edge of the Douage forest, followed only on its extreme right wing an old 
ditch in which there were a few shelters. For the most part, however, the crew had 
to seek cover in shell holes, in which they dug small foxholes. The losses were 
therefore in the first 


During the days it was very high—over 100 men a day—but gradually declined 
because skillful garrison made it possible to deceive the enemy about the course of 
the actual position. The enemy often tried to improve their position with small hand 
grenade attacks and to find out how our occupation was progressing. Each time he 
was turned away with bloody losses. During this time, while defending his position, 
Lt. Volkmann and with his machine guns Lt. Lehmann. 


The standbys, along with the regimental staff, lay in poor cellars in Rancourt, which 
was constantly exposed to heavy fire; the reserves in the St. Pierre-Vaast- and 
Vaux-Walde, also here still under enemy fire. 


[MAP] 


In the last days of August, the impacts intensified, especially on Rancourt and the 
Douage forest; every day the fire continued like a drum for several hours. In the 
calmer times the enemy fired his heavy batteries at new targets with very low air 
surveillance, while higher-flying squadrons covered the lower ones. Other aircraft 
fired machine guns into the shell holes and ravines where there was still life. 21 
captive balloons faced the sector of the Divifion alone; from there every movement 
in the rear area was observed. Lt. Klein was buried in the dugout and was severely 
crushed. 


In the evening hours the enemy repeatedly tried to break out of their trenches, but 
was always held down by our batteries and machine guns or forced to turn back. 
Short breaks in artillery combat only occurred after midnight. 


On September 1st and 2nd the French prepared a new attack by shelling the 
batteries, observation posts and prominent points in the rear. In the 
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Ziegelei, the brigade's observation post, fell under the fire of the heaviest guns to 
the last, Lt. Stone. 


The following night was very restless. 


On the morning of September 3rd a fire broke out along the entire Somme front, 
with an outrageous amount of ammunition even for this fighting. The heavy caliber 
howled incessantly over the heads of the defenders in order to destroy our barrage 
batteries in the defeat. Field guns, medium calibers, mixed with heavy guns, 
drummed incessantly on the position of the defenders, who were almost 
defenseless against this fire. The enemy incessantly covered all the approach 
routes. 


At about 1 p.m. he broke out in great masses from his attack trenches. The trench 
crew was immediately alerted and the enemy, who charged in thick masses, was 
met with heavy gunfire. Whole volleys of hand grenades hit him where he was close 
enough. The machine guns opened their withering fire; with some rifles, the 
shooters had to plug the shot holes in the barrel jacket so that the cooling water did 
not run out. Signals of light flew into the air, and soon the brave fighters heard the 
hissing and howling of shells from our containment batteries whizzing overhead. 
Then the force of the attack collapsed and the enemy flooded back into their exit 
trenches, where the shells of our heavy artillery reached them. Everywhere the 
onslaught of the enemy was beaten back; only on the extreme left wing, where the 
neighbors had been pushed back, did the enemy succeed in breaking through. He 
had already penetrated a little way into the Douage forest and his patrols wandered 
up to our medical shelter. Then Lt. Berlin gathered the reserves at the section 
commander and threw himself at the enemy in a bold counterattack. Although the 
brave leader was struck by a fatal projectile, the enemy was unable to withstand 
the attack. With the few men, it was possible to take back almost the entire 
position, taking an officer and 30 men prisoners, and capturing a machine gun and 
two automatic rifles. Major Ulbrich, who was in command of the sector, now, since 
he had no strength for further counterattacks, had his command recipients occupy a 
security line in the forest in order to secure themselves against the enemy who had 
penetrated the neighboring area. The regiment did not receive his calls for support; 
none of his messengers came through the enemy barrage unscathed. 


However, the first reports from the artillery had already given the regimental 
reserve orders to advance towards the Douage forest. She reached the forest under 
the enemy's barrage and was able to establish contact with Major Ulbrich in the late 
afternoon. Between 6 a.m. and 7 a.m 


